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On Sind. 11 

Xolotl afforded rest and a return to regular government, and from 
that epoch the events recorded in history begin to thicken, and a 
somewhat continuous and consistent narrative then commences, 
and continues to the date of the Spanish invasion; verified in 
many instances by reference to recorded eclipses. 



II. — On Sind. By Captain A. Burnes, E. I. C. Communi- 
cated by the Geographical Society of Bombay. Read Febru- 
ary 27, 1837. 

Much has been said upon Sind ;* and I have perused most of 
that which has been published, as well as written. I purpose 
therefore to state concisely, the result of my reading and observa- 
tions. I do not record my authorities, and I leave others to find 
out the points on which I differ from preceding writers. It is 
however due to Mr. Nathan Crow, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
to state that his " Account of the country of Sinde" appears, as 
far as I can judge, to have been the text book of all succeeding 
writers. It is a finished essay ; and, though written so far back 
as the year 1800, remains to this day a model which, I think, will 
seldom be surpassed. It may then be asked what leads me to 
write on Sind? I do so because we have had many, and late, 
opportunities of increasing our information. In my printed work 
too, I have rather confined myself to the river Indus than the 
country through which it flows. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, by all who peruse this paper, that it is one of results. 

The country watered by the Indus is called Sind. This is 
also the name given to that river itself by the inhabitants. The 
designation is ancient, since Arriant mentions Sindomana. To 
speak generally, that country, from the ocean to the confluence of 
the Panjab rivers with the Indus, bears the name of Sind. That 
is from the latitude of about 23° to 29° N. and from 67° to 71° E. 
longitude. The banks of the Indus, however, as high as Sengar, 
which is in about 3 1° North, are sometimes called Sind. With- 
out this addition, the area of the country includes about 100,000 
square miles. On the South it has for its boundaries the pro- 
vince of Kach'h and the Ocean. On the East it has Rajwara, or 
the country of the Rajputs, as also the Daudputras. On the 
North it has the Panjab and Kach'h Gandavah. On the West lies 

* Sind, in Hindi Sind'h , is the laud of the Sind'hu or Indus. In the ancient Per- 
sian and several modern dialects H is substituted for S, and the unaspirated for the 
aspirated letter. Hence Sind'hu became Heandu, Hendu, Hindu, Hind, Indu-s. 
— F. S. 

■f De Exped. Alexandri, vi., 16. It was the capital of Sambus. — F. S. 
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Beluchistan, from which it is separated by the lofty mountains 
ofHala. 

The great feature of Sind is the Indus. It traverses the 
country diagonally in one trunk to the latitude of 25° 30',* when it 
begins to throw off branches. Its Delta, however, commences 
below T'hat'hah in the latitude of 24° 40',f after which it enters the 
sea by eleven mouths, and presents a face of 125 British miles to 
the ocean. The sources of this great river are unknown. It is 
certain that it rises in the mountains of Himalaya near Thibet. 
It is probable that the Shayuk from Karakdrum and the river of 
Ladak'h, from near the Lake Mansard war J, are its principal feeders. 
From Kashmir the Indus is separated by a snowy range. It then 
receives the Aba Sin and passes on to Atak, where it is joined 
by the Ldnda'i, or river of Kabul. One of the sources of this 
tributary descends from Pamer, and is nearly as remote as the 
principal branch. From Atak to the sea, the Indus is familiarly 
known by the name of " Sind," or " Atak." Mihran is a name 
only known to foreigners. Atak signifies "forbidden,"§ and it is 
said to be so called, because the Hindus are forbidden to cross 
it. Below the Panjab rivers, it takes the name of "Sira" down 
to Sehwan, and from thence to the sea that of " Lar." These 
are two Beluchi words for north and south. The local names 
for different parts of the Indus are various. Those of the 
branches in the Delta shall be afterwards enumerated. 

The face of Sind is uninteresting. Eastward of the Indus, 
there is not a rising ground nor a stone in the country, excepting 
the hillocks of Bhakar and Ha'ider-abad. It is flat and covered 
with bushes, till it at last joins the desert of sand-hills which 
separates Sind from India. Westward of the river, as low down 
as Sehwan, the same flatness prevails to the base of the Beluchi 
mountains. From that town to the sea, the land is rocky and 
barren. The Delta of the Indus does not differ from that of 
other rivers. It is rich, but it is poorly cultivated. Ten miles 
from the sea, it is frequently an impervious thicket. Higher up, 
it is overgrown with tamarisk shrubs, which also thread into each 
other. The rest presents a naked plain of hard caked clay. 
Much of the land that is adapted for agriculture, is only used for 
pasture. Much of it also lies neglected ; yet the crop of rice is 
extensive, and far exceeds the consumption of the country. It is 
the staple of Sind ; the inhabitants live on it, the merchants ex- 
port it. It is more abundantly produced towards the sea; higher 

* At about 105 geographical miles from the sea, direct distance. 
+ Or about fifty miles from the coast. — Ed. 
J Manas-sarovara, i. e. the mental or spiritual lake. — F. S. 
& Bather ' Bar,' < obstacle.'— F. S. 
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up, the other grains — wheat, barley, juw&ri,* Sec. are cultivated ; 
also indigo, sugar-cane, tobacco, and hemp : both the latter are 
used as narcotics. There are but few trees in Sind. 

Sind owes its fertility entirely to the Indus, and more particu- 
larly to the annual or periodical swell of the river. The return 
of the waters is regular — they rise in March and subside in Sep- 
tember. The melting of the snow in the Himalaya is the cause 
of this phenomenon. The waters are courted by the inhabitants 
and distributed by canals far away from the river. The actual 
swell seldom extends half a mile on either bank. The immediate 
banks of the Indus are but partially cultivated. The soil is saline 
and unfavourable to tillage, as is proved by all its spontaneous 
productions. Without the Indus, the whole of Sind would be- 
come as perfect a desert as the country lying eastward of it. 
Encrustations of salt and saltpetre are to be seen everywhere. 
The latter is exported. Many of the shrubs yield alkalis, which 
are used in manufactures. With all these natural disadvantages, 
the revenue of the country in these days sometimes reaches forty 
lacs of rupees (£400,000). In the government of the dynasty 
that preceded the present, it yielded eighty lacs (£800,000). The 
depreciation arises partly from political causes. The treasure 
possessed by the rulers is considerable. f In the strict sense of 
the word, Sind cannot be considered rich; possessing a resem- 
blance to both Egypt and Bengal, it has not the richness of either. 
The crops, however, are reaped without labour ; the seed is scat- 
tered after the inundation, and the harvest is certain. 

The history of Sind is clearer than most Asiatic Chronology ; 
the marked feature of the Indus running through it, has contributed 
to preserve it. Herodotus says, that Darius Hystaspes sent an 
expedition to explore the Indus, which sailed out of the river. 
Alexander the Great turned this information to account. He 
found the country inhabited by Hindus, and ruled by Brahmans. 
It was made subject to the ephemeral kingdom of Bactria, but 
regained its independence, which it preserved till the rise of Islam, 
when,'after various struggles, it became Mohammedan. In the first 
century of the Hijrah, or the seventh of the Christian era, the 
caliphs overturned the Brahmanical dynasty, and ruled by deputies 
from Bagdad. Dahr, son of Chach.J was the name of the deposed 
Raja, and Aldr,§ near the modern B'hakar, was his capital. Sul- 
tan Mahmud of Ghazna'in|| conquered it in the eleventh century. 

* Holcus Sorghum of Linnaeus, Sorghum vulgare. Persoon, Syn. 1801, Large 
or Indian Millet.— F. S. 

t This, however, has been much overrated, and particularly so by myself. 

t Dahar or Vahar, son of Jaj, in the Ayin Akbavi, ii. 118. 8vo. Ed. § Or Alwar. 

|| Ghuzni, for Ghaznah or Ghazna'in (the tivo Ghaznahs), was first introduced 
by that father of distortions, Col. Dow, who transformed the Moghul name 
Alptegin into Abintagi, partly from an error in his Persian MSS., and partly because 
his Munshis made the final n quiescent, — F. S. 
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Iletmish;* the Ghaurian Sultan of Dehli, made it a fief of his 
crown, which it continued till the fourteenth century, when the 
native Rajas recovered their ascendancy. The successful tribe 
was the Sumra,-j- which was settled in the confines of Makran at 
the Mohammedan invasion. They did not long retain their power, 
and were displaced by the Simah, another great and ancient na- 
tive tribe, which yet exists in the country. They took the title of 
Jam. The Raja of Kach'h and the Jarejah Rajputs, are de- 
scendants from these Si'mahs. There are both Hindu and Moham- 
medan Simahs. They held it till it was again subdued, after some 
difficulty, by the Tatar conquerors of Dehli ; who, for a time, 
used the Simahs to govern it. Nadir SMh annexed it to his 
crown, and it formed a portion of the kingdom of Kabul, raised 
up by Ahmed Shah, one of his generals, to which it is nominally 
subject at this day. In the time of Nadir the country was granted 
to the Kaldras, a religious family from Beluchistan. In the reign 
of Timur Shah of Kabul, it was conferred on the Talpur family, 
also of Beluch origin, who now hold it. 

The inhabitants of Sind are much scattered, but the country 
is not populous. In traditional poesy, it is said to be " nau laic' hi 
Sind'h," that is, nine-lac Sind. The meaning of this is obscure, 
but I do not discard it ; for the same rhyming statistics assign 
" Chaud Chart" (or 14 times 40=560) to Kach'h. Though in 
excess of its number of inhabited places, this is sufficiently near 
to be understood. Sind is said to have a lac of pir's, or saint's 
tombs in it. To quit legends, Sind has a vast number of vil- 
lages, most of which are moveable. In the desert they are called 
" Wand," near the river " Raj" and " Tdndd." The temporary 
villages of Sind are distinctly mentioned by the Greeks. It is 
difficult, in consequence, to fix the population of Sind ; it is 
difficult even to fix the number of inhabited places. A village is 
often changed, and, if stationary, it even changes its name with its 
owner. This is but a remnant of the pastoral life of the abori- 
gines. No two maps of Sind can resemble one another. The 
provinces or subdivisions of it even change names. I find no less 
than fifty names of these in one author, and he says that their 
limits run into each other. Even in Alexander's times, we have 
the names of so many kingdoms on the Indus, that we can only 
account for them by exaggeration, to enhance the conquests of the 
Greeks. The whole population may amount to a million. The 
greater portion of it is moveable. The large places are not nu- 
merous. Shikar-pur is the first in importance, and has a popula- 
tion of about 25,000, which surpasses that of the modern capital 

* Iletmish is the participle past of the verb iletmek, to "bear," "lead," &c. 
AUmish, " sixty," is not admissible here. — F. S. 
+ Soma Rat, of the Lunar Royal Race ? — F. S. 
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Ha'ider-abad. T'hat'hah, the ancient metropolis, has about 15,000 
souls. The only other places of note are Sabjal, Kha'ir-pur, Lad- 
khani',* B'hakar (with Rdri and Sakkar), Sehw&n, Hala, and 
Karach'hi, which latter is a seaport, and the only one accessible 
to ships in the country. 

The inhabitants of Sind are chiefly Mohammedan. A fourth 
of the population may be Hindu. There are no people of other 
tribes or creeds, if we except a few Sik'hs of the Panjab, called 
Sik'h Ldhani. The Mohammedans are tall and well proportioned ; 
very dark in complexion. All other Mohammedans shave the hair 
of the head, but the Sindians preserve it, which gives them a look 
very different from other Asiatics. They also wear caps instead 
of turbans. Sind'hi is a term generally used for those who live 
in temporary villages. They are mostly the original inhabitants 
converted to Islam, who have intermarried with the conquerors. 
There are Mohammedans in Sind, and Hindus in Kach'h, who 
claim one lineage. The Hindus do not differ from those in India. 
They are fairer than the Mohammedans. The Ldhani and Bhafia 
tribes prevail : they are purely commercial. They are not op- 
pressed more than in other Mohammedan countries. They are 
often employed in places of confidence. They amass wealth, but 
they conceal it, and wish to appear poor. 

The subjugation of Sind has been always facilitated by the 
Indus. India escaped in many places the inroads from the West, 
but Sind was one of the earliest conquests of every invader. It 
is easily accessible from the Panjab, but it is separated from 
India by a desert. Sind has very little resemblance to India on 
that account. The people have not the effeminacy of the Indian, 
nor have they the polish of the Persian. They are less civilized 
than either ; ignorant, and very bigoted. This arises from the 
nature of their government. It continues from the limited con- 
nexion with other countries. The Mohammedan invasion involved 
a change of creed among the people, and the impression has never 
been effaced. The dynasty of the Kaldras was religious, and the 
effect of it is apparent everywhere. It has been well said, that in 
Sind "there is no spirit, but in celebrating the 'idf, no liberality, but 
in feeding lazy Sayyads,and no taste but in ornamenting old tombs." 
The desire to propagate the faith does not now interfere with a 
certain degree of toleration towards the Hindus ; that tribe is not 
respected, but it is not degraded. An unclean idolater is a com- 
mon term of reproach, but has much the same acceptation in 
Sind as heretic has among Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
Justice is meted out to both ; if it cannot be claimed it is not re- 



* Or Lark r hani. 
f The Festival at the end of Ramazan (Lent), called Bairam by the Tuiks. — F. S, 
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fused. There are no great Hindu buildings in Sind, but there 
are at the same time no grand Mohammedan ones, except a mosque 
and some tombs at T'hat'hah. 

The government of Sind may be called despotic. Its rulers, 
the Amirs, are restrained by no laws, though they pretend to 
abide by the dicta of the Kor&n in their administration of justice. 
There are no officers such as Kazis or Mfllas, who exercise, 
independent, their functions, or receive their patronage and en- 
couragement. Sayyads and Fakirs are, however, respected to 
veneration, the one as being descended from the line of the pro- 
phet, the other as following, or pretending to follow, a life of great 
austerity. Many of the fakirs are, without doubt, virtuous men, 
but the great bulk are hypocritical fanatics. The universal re- 
spect shown to them seems to have corrupted the land. The 
mendicants in Sind are more numerous than in any other country 
in Asia. They can scarcely be called beggars, for they levy tri- 
bute in crowds, and, by threats, with great arrogance. Many of 
the common people take to this profitable vocation, which only 
requires some show of sanctity. This is exhibited in various 
ways ; one of the most common is to sit all night on the house-top, 
and repeat the sacred name of " Allah" (or God) as many thousand 
times as the tongue can utter it. In Sind, religion takes the 
worst possible turn. It does not soften the disposition of the 
rulers or the asperities of the people ! it becomes a trade, and its 
worthless professors degrade it and themselves. To this there is 
no counteracting effect in the Government, which, besides encou- 
raging these worthies, is, in itself, politically oppressive. Trade 
and agriculture languish under it. The people have no stimulus 
to moral rectitude, and yet they are less degraded than might be 
looked for. They are passionate as well as proud. They have 
much subtle flattery, but this does not deceive in Sind. If 
trusted, the Sindian is honest ; if believed, he is not false ; if 
kindly treated, he is grateful. I repeat, that in oppression the 
Mohammedan and the Hindu appear to be pretty equal sharers. 

Without political freedom, and with misdirected religious zeal, 
Sind cannot boast of the condition of its population. There 
is no intermediate class between the rulers, their favoured 
Sayyads, and the common people. Some Hindus are rich, but 
the mass of the people are poor. Their dress, subdued man- 
ners, and filth, all attest it. They have no education; few 
of them can read ; very few write. In physical form they seem 
adapted for activity, the reverse is their character. Their facul 
ties appear benumbed. Both sexes, Hindu and Mohamme- 
dan, are addicted to "Bang," an intoxicating drug, made from 
hemp. They also drink a spirit distilled from rice and dates. 
Debauchery is universal, and the powers of man are often im- 
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paired in early life. They do not seek for other than gross and 
sensual amusements. People only congregate to visit the tombs 
of worthies or saints, who are deemed capable of repairing the 
wasted and diseased body, as well as the soul. They have few 
social qualifications, and even in common life keep up much 
formal ceremony. There are no healthful exercises among the 
peasantry, who, as well as the grandees of the land, lead a life of 
sloth. To be fat is a distinction. A better government would 
ameliorate the condition of this people ; without it the Sindian 
and his country will continue in the hopeless and cheerless state 
here represented. I venture to reverse the observation of Mon- 
tesquieu, and say that the mediocrity of their abilities and fortunes 
is fatal to their private happiness. The effect is also fatal to the 
public prosperity. It is unnecessary to state that the sciences are 
not cultivated in Sind. The arts, however, exhibit some taste 
and ingenuity. Leather is better prepared than in any part of 
India; and their "lungis," or silk-cotton cloths, are rich and 
beautiful. The artisan receives no encouragement ; the peasant 
has no reward for his toil. 

The language of Sind is of Hindi origin. The upper classes 
speak corrupted Persian, the lower orders a jargon of Sind'hf and 
Panjabf. Sind'hf is a written language. 

A despotic government is necessarily upheld by force. The 
citizen is lost in the soldier. The great portion of the land in 
Sind, is held on the tenure of affording military service. Ex- 
ternal enemies are not now to be much dreaded, so that the fetters 
of the people are forged for themselves. They furnish their 
rulers with the means to oppress. They never knew a citizen's 
rights, and they are as ignorant of their own strength as of their 
rulers' weakness. Most of the chiefs in Sind are Beluches. In 
their relative position to the people, they, in some degree, re- 
semble the Mamluks of Egypt. They are not, however, re- 
cruited (as was that body) from abroad, though they keep up a 
connexion with their native country. They are the last invaders 
of Sind. The time of their inroad, I cannot fix, but it was pro- 
bably a succession of inroads. It is now difficult to distinguish a 
Beluch from any other Sindian, for they have intermarried with 
the people. They preserve, however, with care their lineage, and 
name their tribes with honour. The Sindians complain of the 
oppression of the Beluches, but habit has subdued their energies 
to resist. The military power of Sind is considerable. For an 
Asiatic state it is respectable, though without discipline. The 
force consists of infantry ; the arms are a matchlock and sword. 
The former is of a description peculiar to Sind. There are few 
horses, so that there is a want of cavalry. There are guns in 
Sind, but their artillery is always ill-served and neglected. On 

VOL. vii. c 
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a foreign inroad the country would rise in arms, and the three 
different Tal-pur chiefs would contribute their contingents to 
meet the enemy. From an European force I believe they would 
shrink without resistance ; certainly without any persevering 
opposition. As a soldier the Sindian is considered brave ; at 
least he is respected by his neighbours, and often hired by them 
as a mercenary. He does not lose his reputation by being forced 
to yield to disciplined valour, which is an exotic. 

The productions, both vegetable and animal, in Sind, differ but 
little from other parts of India. Most of the former have been 
already mentioned. Many of the European vegetables that are 
now so common in India, have not been introduced. Apples are, 
however, found even so low as T'hat'hah. The climate of Sind is 
variable. In the winter the cold is great : ice is common. In 
summer the heat is most oppressive, and rain is almost un- 
known. The dust is intolerable. The clayey nature of the soil 
admits of all moisture being soon exhaled, and the least wind 
raises clouds of impalpable powder. The houses require venti- 
lators in the roof, and the windows and doors are made of the 
smallest dimensions to exclude the dust. Altogether the climate 
of Sind is sultry and disagreeable, and very trying to the consti- 
tution. The only remarkable tenant of the Indus is the sable- 
fish (pala), which enters the river four months during the year. 
This fish is not found in any other of the rivers of Western India : 
it is highly flavoured. Game of all kinds is abundant in Sind ; 
but the country is thick, and it is difficult to kill it. The camels 
and buffaloes of Sind are superior and very numerous. The 
horned cattle and sheep are in general larger than those of India. 
Of all these there are vast herds. They are to be found both 
near the river and away from it. All that tract between Sind 
and India, and north of the Ran* of Kach'h, is frequented by 
herdsmen and shepherds, who find water in wells and tanks. 
They live in " wands," and are erratic in their habits. The 
tract is much more frequented than its appearance in the map 
(where it is described as a desert) would suggest. There is pas- 
ture between the sand-hills, and they themselves are not destitute 
of verdure. The ptlu (salvadora persica), karilf (capparis aphylla), 
babul (mimosa Farnesiana), andp'Adfc, are its principal productions, 
with the thorny milk bush and swallow wort (asclepias gigantea). 
The geological features of Sind need not detain me. I found 
fossil shells at Jerk and Luk'hpat. At the latter place some of 
these weighed twelve and sixteen pounds English, and were in a 

* Great Salt Morass. 
■}• This is the Arak of the Arabs (not Bruce's Rack), also called Karir and 
Kair. The author writes khureel ; so that the Sind'hians probably say k'haril with 
an aspirated h,—-F. S. 
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perfect state of preservation. They were imbedded in limestone. 
Westward of the Indus various kinds of marble are found. 
Limestone indeed appears to be the principal formation. Sand- 
stone also exists. I found a small piece of it, about forty miles 
north of Luk'hpat, imbedded in the soil, which, for the first foot, 
was mixed with fresh-water shells. There are many mineral 
springs in the Hdla mountains. 

It has been already observed that the most striking geographi- 
cal feature of Sind is the Indus. 

Its length of course, and the body of water discharged by this 
river, prove it to be one of the largest in the old world. Its tribu- 
taries even are rivers of some magnitude. The Hydaspes, Hy- 
draotes, and Hesudrus, are superior to the Rhone. The course 
of the Hyphasis is forty miles longer than that of the Elbe, and 
only sixty less than that of the Rhine. Yet the channel of the 
Indus seldom exceeds the width of half a mile. In the winter it 
is even narrower. During the season of inundation the different 
branches which it throws off are filled. By October they become 
unnavigable and stagnant. The Indus is a foul river and very 
muddy, with numerous shoals and sand-banks. Though there is 
generally a depth of twelve feet in the shallowest parts, flat- 
bottomed boats only can navigate it. The reason of this is, that 
vessels with a keel get fixed on the banks, and would be de- 
stroyed. The Indus is navigable for about 1200 miles from the 
sea. Boats may drop down it from within fifty miles of Kabul. 
Above its junction with the river of Kabul, the Indus is 
not navigable. 

After the Indus has fairly entered Sind, it throws off its 
branches. At B'hakar, which is an insulated fortress of flint on 
the Indus, below the latitude of 28° the superfluous waters of the 
inundation are sometimes drained off by a channel. In two years 
out of three it is dry • but when this channel is followed, the water 
passes the ancient city of Aldr (four miles from B'hakar), and 
through the desert near Amerkot, to the Eastern mouth or 
Kori. Some authors suppose this to have been once the course 
of the great river. The reasons are more specious than probable. 
The first permanent offset of the Indus is the Fele'ili', which 
passes eastward of the capital Haider-abad. It successively 
takes on the name of Gunf, P'har&n, and Kori, and separates 
Kach'h from Sind in the lower part of its course. The next off- 
set takes its departure near Jerk, and is named Pinyari. It 
afterwards is called Gungra, and where it enters the sea, Sir : 
both these branches, the Fele'ili and Pinyari, have been closed 
by " bands " or dams, for the purpose of irrigation. At their 
estuaries, therefore, they are but creeks of the sea, and have salt 
instead of fresh water, if the inundation does not make them 
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fresh by its excess. Some remarkable changes were brought 
about in the eastern mouth from an earthquake in 1819. by which 
a large tract of land was, and still continues, submerged. 

About five miles below T'hat'hah, the Indus forms its Delta 
by dividing into two branches. These bear the names of Bagar 
and Sata. The first runs off at right angles westward ; the other 
flows southward. The Bagar passes Pfr Pattah, Daraji, and 
Lahori Banders, and enters the sea by two subdivisions, the 
Pi'ti and Pftiyani. The Sata subdivides into seven streams, 
and reaches the sea by the mouths of Juwah, Ri'chel, Hajamari, 
Khediwari Gora, and Mall. There are even other subdivi- 
sions, but it would only confuse to name them. All these mouths 
have communication with each other, so that the internal navigation 
of the Delta is extensive. The course of the waters of the Indus 
is most capricious and inconstant. One year the Bagar is dry, 
and in another the Sata shares alike fate. In 1809 the principal 
portion of the waters were disembogued by the Bagar. In 
1831 their channel of egress was confined to the Sata. The 
seven mouths of the Sata even vary in their supply of water, but 
one branch of the Indus is always accessible to country boats. 
The great mouth at present is the Gora, but, from sand-banks, it 
is not accessible to ships. Those mouths which discharge least 
water are most accessible. 
Kach'h, January, 1836. 



III. Narrative of a Journey from the Tower of Bd-'l-haff, 
on the Southern Coast of Arabia, to the Ruins of Nakab al 
Hajar, in April, 1835. — Communicated by Lieutenant Well- 
sted, Indian Navy. Read January 23, 1837. 
During the progress of the survey of the south coast of Ara- 
bia, by the East India Company's surveying vessel the Palinurus, 
while near the tower called Ba-'l-haff, on the sandy cape of Ras-ul 
Aseida, in lat. 13° 57' north, long. 46|° east nearly, the Bedowins 
brought us intelligence that some extensive ruins, which they de- 
scribed as being erected by infidels, and of great antiquity, were 
to be found at some distance from the coast. 

I was in consequence most anxious to visit them, but the several 
days we remained passed away bringing nothing but empty pro- 
mises on the part of Hamed* (the officer in charge of the tower,) 
to procure us camels and guides; and at length, in the prosecution 
of her survey, the ship sailed to the westward. 

On the morning of her departure, April 29th, 1835, some hopes 
were held out to me that if I remained, camels would be procured 
in the course of the day, to convey us to some inscriptions, but a few 

* An abbreviation for Ahmed or Mohammed. — F. S. 



